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aged 82 yeurs. 


In recording the decease of this beloved and 
honoured friend, we may emphatically adopt the 
scripture declaration,—‘‘ The memory of the just 
is blessed. 

Extensively known throughout the society as 
the superintendent, for nearly thirty years, of the 
school at Ackworth, and having a high place in 
the affections of most of those who passed under 
his care, some notice of our departed friend is 
called for in this Obituary. But apart from this 
consideration, there are not a few incidents in his 
life and religious experience, of a deeply instruc- 
tive character, highly deserving of preservation, 
and calculated to subserve the purpose for which 
our periodica! is put forth. 

Robert Whitaker was born in 1766 in the 
neighbourhood of Haslingden, in Lancashire. 
He was an only child, and was brought up by his 
parents, who were General Baptists, with pious 
care. Ata very early age, his mind was visited 
by the secret reproofs of instruction; and in a 
brief narrative of his Christian course, which he 
prepared a fow years , he thus records an in- 
cident, the savour of which was retained by him to 
the end of his life—‘« While yet very young, I 
think not more than three years of age, I well 
remember how I was brought into great distress, 

that swift witness, which the Almighty had 

ed in my breast, for having transgressed one 

of his holy commandments ; and it was long be- 
fore my dear parents, and those about me, could 
restore my mind to tranquillity, and convince me, 
at, On sincere repentance, and sorrow such as 
siheea™ my heavenly Father would forgive my 


His parents were much comforted in observing 
such tenderness of spirit, and did what lay in their 
power to cherish it; nor was their care bestowed 
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in vain : for several years of his childhood, he was 
preserved in much seriousness, and in exemplary 
filial obedience ;—his father having been heard to 
say, that his son “appeared so desirous of doing 
right, that they had no occasion to blame him at 
any time.” 

He was brought up in the regular attendance 
of the Baptist place of worship, and in the dis- 
charge of those religious duties which his parents 
believed to be required of themselves. 

Although for several years he was favoured to 
retain the freshness of the heavenly dew, which 
had thus early distilled upon him, yet, after a 
while, the good impressions which had been made 
on his infantile heart, were weakened. “ Being 
an only child,” he remarks, “I was much caress- 
ed and flattered by our relatives and friends, and 
when I was ten or twelve years of age, the evil 
one began to lay his baits with success, persuad- 
ing me that I was of some consequence in the 
world. Pride was begotten in my heart, and I 
began to slight the witness, the true reprover for 
sin ofevery description. My parents’ admonitions 
were not wanting, but the enemy of my soul’s 

ce furnished me with the means to withstand 
them, though I wished to appear measurably obe- 
dient to parental authority.” 

This state of declension continued till he was 
about fifteen years of age; during most of which 
time, and for two or three years later, he went to 
school, and was often exposed to the company of 
wicked boys, whose example was very injurious 
to him; for, although he was preserved from 
uniting in any grossly immoral practices, yet, to 
adopt his own words, “I found the leavening in- 
fluence of evil, fixing more firmly in my poor 
backsliding soul.” 


At this time he had the small pox very severe- 
ly, which was succeeded *y a low fever, and this 
again by the measles, and he was thus reduced to 
a state of great bodily weakness. During this 
affliction he was favoured with a renewed visita- 
tion of divine grace, under which he was brought 
into an humble and penitent state. “In my hu- 
miliation,” the narrative proceeds, “I was again 
brought to the God of mercy, who, I believe was 
pleased to have compassion on me, and to pardon 
my transgressions through the mediation of the 
Redeemer; but this awakening was not of long 
continuance after my eee: Alas! all these 
warnings proved like the early dew—they were 
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soon forgotten—and I wasnot thoroughly brought 
to a sense of my lost condition again till I was in 
my seventeenth year.” 

From that time forward, his growth in grace 
appears to have been steadily progressive; and it 
is worthy of notice, as indicating the importance 
to young people of a right choice in their asso- 
ciates, that the pious example of “ one companion 
and bosom friend,” whom he always retained, 
even in the days of his greatest deviations from 
the path of true peace, was a constant check upon 
his conduct, and exerted a powerful influence in 
the formation of his religious character. 

Our dear friend was a man of good natural 
abilities, and was fond of literary pursuits. He 
records that, at two yearsof age, he was able to 
read a lesson of easy words; and, though we do 
not find, that his subsequent progress in learning 
was at ali remarkable, it was satisfactory ; and, at 
the period at which we are now arrived, his 
attainments were highly respectable. Before he 
had completed his eighteenth year, having deter- 
mined to pursue the profession of a teacher, he 
was chosen as master of a school, which was taught 
at Friends’ meeting-house, at Crawshawbooth. 
With his characteristic humility he states that his 
acquirements were very slender, and that he re- 
ceived more encouragement than he deserved. 
Scanty as was the remuneration he received, (the 
sum for each pupil being twopence per week for 
reading, fivepence for reading and writing, and 
eighteenpence if arithmetic was taught, ) yet the in- 
come made him a living, and something to spare ; 
and having food and raiment, he could acknow- 
ledge, with the apostle, that he was therewith 
content. 

It was a little prior to this engagement, that 
his mind being brought into deep thoughtfulness 
respecting the things which belonged to his ever- 
lasting peace, he became dissatisfied with the 
manner of worship to which he had been accus- 
tomed from his childhood. He had learned to 
sing what is called sacred music, and was en- 

ed as one of the singers at the chapel at Raw- 
tenstall. He remarks—and it isan acknowledge- 
ment that has been made by not a few of those 
who havé joined our society by convincement, 
having previously occupied similar posts in their 
respective communities—that both he and most of 
the band had little in view beside the tunes, how, 
excellent soever might be the matter of the piece, 
or however great the solemnity with which the 
minister gave it out. It isnot improbable that 
this circumstance operated on his newly awakened 
mind, to increase his dissatisfaction with those 
religious observances and exercises, in which he 
was required to engage; for he observes, in refer- 
ence to their meetings for worship, ‘I believed 
~ .were not truly edifying ; but were kept up 


in formality, without seeking for the divine unc- 


tion and the fresh arisings of the Spirit of life, 


and with going to them I was uneasy.”” Occasion- 


ally he went to hear the public preaching of the 
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Methodists, but this was not satisfactory to him, 
A few times he attended the meeting of the Calyin. 
istic ministers, but without any real benefit to his 
seeking soul. Having several children of Friends 
attending his school, he formed some acquaintance 
with the parents; and, though he knew but little 
of the principles of the Society, he felt his ming 
attracted toattend the fourth day meeting at 
Crawshawbooth,—his school breaking up a little 
before eleven o'clock for the accommodation of 
Friends. 

It may afford some comfort to those amongst 
us, who belong to small meetings, and may per. 
haps animate such to the faithful and diligent 
maintenance of them, when attending them under 
feelings of much weakness and discouragement, 
if we transcribe the remarks of our departed 
friend, on first uniting in our simple mode of 
worship. ‘TI sat down with those who attended, 
me many more than twenty,) in much simplicity ; 

esiring that I might partake, as I believed some 
of them did, of that true real refreshment which 
would nourish the soul. The vocal communica- 
tions were few, there being only one minister, an 
elderly, feeble woman Friend, except when stran- 
gers dropped in. My mind happily was drawn 
into close self-examination; and I found to my 
thorough conviction, that 1 was unable to do any 
thing of myself, in my creaturely attempts, that 
would be well pleasing in the sight of a holy and 
just God, and that it behoved me to wait for 
strength from on high to enable me to worship 
aright. I saw more clearly the sinfulness of the 
human heart, and the necessity of a Saviour,—a 
Redeemer, and of being prepared to receive the 
Comforter, which our Saviour promised the Fa- 
ther would send to the followers of Christ. Many 
questions arose in my heart as to the soundness 
of some of the doctrines maintained by Friends ; 
as the prejudices which I had imbibed by educa- 
tion would often rise up, and I would say, ‘Can 
these things be so?’ ” 

Continuing faithful to his religious convictions, 
he became thoroughly satisfied, that “ the princi- 
ples of Friends and their way of worship, had the 
divine stamp upon them ;” and in the year 1786, 
he applied for membership, and was united to the 
society in outward, as he had been for some time 
in spiritual fellowship. 

In 1788, he married Mary Routh, a Friend of 
theneighbourhood. This connection subsisted for 
nineteen years; and, in recording its dissolution 
by her death, in 1807, the bereaved husband 
bears an affecting and beautiful tribute to “her 
love of truth and of holiness, her love of her 
Lord and Saviour above all ;” blessing the Lord 
for permitting him to have a partner of so much 
real worth. 

The experience of our dear friend illustrates 
the faithfulness of the promise, “Trust in the 
Lord, and do good, so shalt thou dwell in the land 
and verily thou shalt be fed.” A little before 
his marriage, his father, in whose hands he had 
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all his savings, was brought from a state 
of outward ility and comfort, to a state 
of penury, by the dishonest conduct of a worthless 
neighbour, for whom he had become security to a 
large amount. In the father’s poverty the son 
shared to the full; for on leaving the paternal 
roof for the last time, he states he had only three- 
pence to begin the world with; but he piously 
adds, “The Lord was on my side at that time, 
I have good ground to believe, and in him I was 
enco to trust.” 

There are few circumstances more instructive 
in the narrative which Robert Whitaker has left 
behind him, than the deep filial piety which cha- 
racterized him. His visits to the humble abode 
of his nts at Shrewsbury, which were 
——— a ad of their en are described 
with touching simplicity and tenderness. They 
both lived to a good old age; and their declinin 
years were soothed, their wants provided for, iad 
their comfort promoted by the unremitting atten- 
tions of the son whom they had, in his early 
childhood, religiously trained upin the fear of the 
Lord. His last visit to his “ venerable, honoured, 
and truly beloved father,’ is thus described,— 
“ He was then stooping with age, and his locks 
were aswhiteaswool. * * * * We parted 
under a solemn covering, commending each other 
to the continued care and guidance of Him, who 
had been the support of my dear parents, 
even inthe times of greatest trial, all “their life 
long.” 

a My gettings,” the narrative continues, “ were 
comparatively small, but we shaped our expendi- 
ture accordingly ; having plenty, and a little to 
spare for the entertainment of our friends and 
for real charity. I believe that our yearly 
expenses, including rent and travelling, did 
not exceed thirty guineas.’”’ Happy would it 
be, if all in the present day, would emulate the 
praiseworthy example of this honoured servant of 
the Lord, and, how small soever their means may 
be, regulate their expenditure accordingly ;— 
how many would be saved from much perplexity 
and disgrace, and how many would prove the 
trath of the declaration—*“ Before honour is 
humility.” 

On this honest, humble, yet truly liberal chris- 
tian pair, the divine blessing descended. After 
carrying on the school at Crawshawbooth, for 
several years, they were invited to take charge of 
a school then about to be established at Llanidloes, 
by the late Richard Reynolds, and other Friends 
of Coalbrookdale, for the children of Friends in 
Wales. Accordingly, in the year 1792, the 
entered upon their new charge, and gave so wunth 
satisfaction that the English School, as it was 
called, soon became popular. In addition to the 
boarders, for whom it was chiefly designed, day 
scholars of the upper classes were plentiful, and 
a number came from the neighbouring counties, 
and were boarded in the town in order to attend 


it. During his residence in the Principality, 
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Robert Whitaker became interested in Welsh 
literature, and devoted much of his leisure in 
acquiring a knowledge of the lan , of which 
he continued to be a great admirer to the end 
of his days. His sojourn at Llanidloes appears 
to have been associated with some of his most 
cherished recollections, and few subjects afforded 
him more gratification in the decline of life, than 
those which were connected with the scenery, the 
literature, or the society of Friends in Wales. 
In 1796, the school was given up, and most of 
the children were sent to Ackworth ; to which place 
our dear friends also removed ; Robert Whitaker 
having been engaged as Secretary or book-keeper 
m the Institution there. His state of mind on 
this occasion, is thus pourtrayed :—“ When I first 
entered upon my situation at Ackworth School, 
my mind was humble, and I was very desirous 
of serving Him, who I believed had been with me 
and mine in our sojourn in Wales, and had ena- 
bled us to be of some little use in that remote 
quarter; but in a while, I believe the fervour 
abated, and I was in danger of becoming an un- 
profitable servant.’ For nine years he discharg- 
ed with exemplary fidelity, the duties of his situ- 
ation, and was thus preparing for the higher and 
more weighty responsibilities which awaited 
him. 

In 1804, the superintendent, Doctor Binns, 
retired from his post. The humble-minded sub- 
ject of this memorial thus characteristically 
refers to the event, as affecting his own position ; 
“The care then measurably devolved on me; 
though I was quite unfit for so great a charge. 
It pleased the All-wise Director, to enable us who 
were in the school, to carry on the work without 
any very apparent deficiency till the General 
Meeting of 1805; and at that time, asno very 
eligible Friend had offered to fill the place of 
Superintendent, the General Meeting put me into 
it. Alas! I never possessed talents for such 2 
weighty undertaking.” 

Such, however, was not the estimate formed 
of him by those who closely watched his christian 
walk, and who knew well that few men were so 
richly endowed for the service. His industrious 
habits, his conciliatory manners, his literary 
qualifications, his sound, discriminating judgment, 
his religious experience, all combined to fit him 
for the post which he so long and so honourably 
occupied. 

At the time of Robert Whitaker’s entrance on 
the administration of affairs at Ackworth, the 
state of the school was far from satisfactory ; 
great want of harmony prevailed ; and it required 
no small degree of christian prudence to waik 
well and wisely amidst the discordant elements ; 
but the mild, courteous, and conciliatory course, 
which, amidst all discouragements, he steadily 
pursued, won the esteem and confidence of those 
over whom he presided. His conduct exemplified 
“how good and how pleasant it is for bret to 
dwell together in unity :” and his influence re 
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sembled the fragrant consecrated oil, poured upon 
the head of Aaron, which descended to the 
nethermost skirts of his garments. 

Our late beloved and valued friends Isabella 
Harris, and Hannah Dumbleton, had for some 
years occupied the important posts of Governess 
and Housekeeper in the family; and when, in 
1812, Robert Whitaker was united in marriage 
to the last named friend, the school was placed 
under circumstances, probably, as favourable as it 
had been at any previous period of its history, for 
carrying forward the objects of its establishment. 
The heads of the Institution laboured together in 
great harmony, and the bond of union between 
them was strong,—to use the words of our dear 
friend,—‘“‘a three-fold cord was formed, which 
nought but death could divide or break asunder.” 

Whilst we admit that the extremely low esti- 
mate which Robert Whitaker placed upon his own 
qualifications of service, partook of a somewhat 
morbid character, and at times interfered with 
his real usefulness, his retiring diffidence and 
unaffected humility were highly instructive. 

Unlike most public officers, he always consid- 
ered his services were more than adequately remu- 
nerated ; and it was not without considerable diffi- 
culty, that the Committee could induce him, from 
time to time, to accept an increase of salary. 

It would not comport with the object of our 
Obituary to enter into a detail of our friend’s 
history in connection with the school ; it may be 
sufficient to add, that, whether in its health or 
sickness—its prosperity or adversity—his faithful- 
ness and devotion to its interests were fully tested ; 
and, during the long period of his superintendency, 
the affairs of the Tnstitution were administered 
with prudence and efficiency. 

But the services of Robert Whitaker were not 
confined to the walls of Ackworth School ; he 
was, in other respects, a valuable member of our 
religious society. In our meetings for discipline, 
the weightiness of his spirit and the soundness of 
his judgment, were highly appreciated ; and, for 
the various offices in the church, particularly that 
of elder, to which he was appointed in 1807, he 

ssed qualifications of no ordinary character. 

¢ was at times enabled, in a very remarkable 

manner, to enter into the religious exercises of 

ministers, particularly in family visits, in which 

he frequently united, and in which, at times, he 

was himself engaged, to express a few weighty 
words of exhortation and counsel. 

In 1833, he was deprived of his excellent wife, 
and true and faithful helpmate. They were on a 
little excursion in Wales, when, on the 3d of the 
9th month, she was taken alarmingly illat Welsh- 
pool, and early the following morning the dis- 
order terminated in death. She was a woman of 
a strong mind, and endowed with peculiar qualifi- 
cations for the post she filled. In concluding the 
affecting narrative of her illness and death, the 
gtricken husband writes—“ How awful is this 
stroke, and how unexpected ; but to my dear wife 
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I have no doubt the change is unspeakably glori. 
ous! No record which te could make can come 
up to her worth; and no expression convey the 
extent of my loss.” 

So great was the effect of this bereavement op 
the health and spirits of our friend, that he felt 
no longer equal to sustain the weight of care 
which devolved upon him at Ackworth School; 
and.in the course of the following summer, he 
resigned the charge. How many can respond to 
the following extract from the minute of the 
Committee, recording its acceptance of his resig. 
nation :—‘ He has, with paternal care, watched 
over the family, studied the comfort of the chil. 
dren, and promoted their moral welfare and relj- 
gious instruction ; he has conscientiously attended 
to the economy of the funds of the school, and 
endeavoured, both by example and counsel, to 
preserve the harmony of the family.” 

Robert Whitaker had a peculiarly quick insight 
into character, and he obtained an extraordinary 
knowledge of the minds and histories of his scho- 
lars, which he retained in a wonderful manner 
to within a very short time of his death ; it was a 
rare occurrence for him to forget one of them, 
even when he had had no intercourse with them 
for years. 

He was followed into his retirement by the 
affectionate regard of a large portion of the young. 
er members of our Society who had been under his 
care, and who evinced their feelings towards him 
as the guide of their youth, by presenting him 
with numerous valuable presents as memorials of 
their love and esteem. We believe the follow- 
ing concluding paragraph from one of his acknow- 
ledgments, will express the warmest wishes of 
his heart for all his pupils; and is worthy the 
serious consideration of those who survive him: 
—‘I wish I could encourage them, now as they 
advance in years, to a steady perseverance in the 
practice of all known duties, moral and religious, 
as the only sure path that leads to peace. My 
earnest desire for them is, that they may occupy, 
with the talents entrusted to their care by the 
Divine Master, that when the solemn reckoning 
shall come they may be able to give up their a- 
counts with joy.” 

Although it pleased Him, whose ways are past 
finding out, to permit His servant, on more than 
one occasion, to pass through long seasons of dis- 
couragement and depression, it was consoling to 
those who knew him most intimately, to be assur- 
ed by him, from time to time, of the christian 
hope by which he was, at seasons, inwardly cheer- 
ed, and of the faith by which he was sustained. 
One incident, in illustration of this, may here be 
recorded :—In conversation with a dear friend 
he remarked, that, one night, as was very frequent 
ly the case, he awoke und r feelings of great dis 
tress and mental suffering, but which, after a time, 
were permitted to be calmed; when his attention 
was quietly turned to the consideration of the i» 
structions given to Moses, in regard to the construc 
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tion of the Mercy-seat, and that, whilst the length 
and the breadth were clearly pointed out, yet 
there was no allusion to the depth of it ; and this 
was accompanied by the consoling belief, that, in 
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man, with snowy locks, was subject to annual 
and severe bilious attacks, each of which threat- 
ened his life ; and his health was so enfeebled 
that longevity for him seemed out of the question. 


that boundless depth of the mercy of God in| He drank cider daily—by medical advice—ho- 


Christ Jesus, there would be mercy found, even | nestly believing it to be necessary. 


At length 


for him. The recollection of this season was | his physician prescribed wine in addition. This 


often afterwards a source of comfort and conso- 
lation to his mind. Some of the petitions which 


are recorded in his private diary evince the fer- 


your of his spirit, and breathe the language— 
“Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him.” 

His health and strength had been gradually 
declining for several years, during which he was, 
for the most part, confined to the house. 


tranquillity ; patiently waiting his appointed time, 
till his change came. 
enfeebled to dwell long on an 


change awaited him ; and, on another occasion, 
when some intimate friends called to see him, he 
greeted them with a bright smile, and, in reply 
to their inquiry how he felt, he said—“ Very 
weak, waiting the Master’s orders.” Thus he 
continued for several days ; at times partially sen- 
sible, but at others, unconscious of what was 
passing around him; and, at length, without sigh 
or struggle, he gently passed away, from a tribu- 
lated state, we reverently believe, to an undefiled 
and everlasting rest. —nnual Monitor. 
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TOTAL ABSTINENCE FROM INTOXICATING 
LIQUORS. 


A correspondent, after quoting from the Me- 
moir of Mary Capper, the passage respecting the 
disuse of wine, which appears at page 315 of our 
former volume, makes the following observations : 
This passage recalls to view two cases, with- 
in a year of — other, of Friends far advanced 
im years, worthily occupying prominent positions 
in the Church, who, fis cguinlde sake, am led 
to try the doubtful experiment of abandoning the 
daily use of cider, (in a moderate and measured 
quantity,) which was taken by medical advice, 
and supposed to be useful, and perhaps necessary. 
These Friends résolved, that if the sacrifice did 
not occasion serious detriment to health, so as to 
render it unwarrantable, it would be their duty 
to make it, that no young or other person might 
plead their example for the indulgence of a dan- 
gerous appetite. To their surprise, their health 
was improved by the change. One of them en- 
tirely missed, for seve years, his winter's 
cough, which was considered constitutional. 

Another valuable Friend, now a healthy old 


His last 
illness was short, and was rather a rapid decay of 
the bodily powers, than any defined disease. He 
was preserved, throughout, in much peace and 


His mind was too much 
subject, and he 
was seldom able to converse ; but, on the arrival 
of a beloved relative, who had come to attend upon 
him, he expressed to her his belief, that a happy 





at once aggravated his symptoms, and induced a 
suspicion that his cider was injurious. Without 
consultation, he proved by experiment that this 
was the case. He abandoned his cider, and be- 
came at once a healthy man. He has for many 
years been consistent and faithful in testifying 
against the use of intoxicating beverages, and has 
been, in his own religious society, an efficient la- 
borer in this concern. 

Within a few hours of the penning of these 
remarks, the writer of them has received a letter 
from a sick physician, in whose case an astringent 
wine had been prescribed. “Iam happy,” he 
says, “in the reflection that I am indebted to m 
tee-totalism for the ability to be relieved by suc 
a stimulant.” 

It is not intended to bear hardly or to reflect 
uncharitably upon worthy individuals, in advane- 
ed life, who have taken it for granted, and who 
honestly believe that such stimulus is needful for 
them. Possibly some one of the number may by 
these hints be inclined to test the question, and 
may, after having done so, find himself, with 
improved physical powers, engaged with some 
increase of zeal, though with no diminution of 
brotherly love, in upholding a pure and safe 
standard of Temperance. W. J. A. 





THE ARBITRATION MOVEMENT. 


The Society of Friends do not stand alone in 
their abhorrence of war. They have no monopoly 
in the love of peace. There is not a reasonable 
being in the world, whatever his clime, colour or 
creed, who would not confess that war was an 
evil, and who would not denounce the man or the 
nation that would make war against neighbour 
man, or neighbouring nation, for purposes of rob- 
bery, aggrandisement, or revenge. But here the 
amiable Quakers of the Peace Society and the 
rest of the world part company. The Quakers 
profess to act upon the principle that both offen- 
sive and defensive wars are alike odious and un- 
justifiable. The world is of a different opinion, 
and holds the principle of self-defence against 
unjust aggression to be a sacred right and an 
imperative duty. To carry out the fancy of the 
Quakers is impossible in a world of men, what- 
ever it might be in a world of angels. Were any 
nation, in the present state of human intelligence, 
to adhere religiously to such a principle, that na- 
tion would speedily cease to be. It would be 
overrun by the unscrupulous and the rapacious, 
who, unfortunately, form the majority; and its 
meek citizens would become the Pariahs of their 
more vigorous and more wicked masters. Such 
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the world took it up—would cause the nations to | ferocity which tempts men into aggressions upon 
relapse into the barbarism from which they are | one another, and makes them the ready instru. 
emerging, and would hand over society to robbers | ments of kingly or imperial potentates, as in Eu- 
and murderers of small and high degree, to cap-| rope; or of a proud and grasping democracy, as 
tains of roving banditti, or to such men as those | in America. Wars of foreign conquest, at least 
larger leaders of banditti, the “Macedonian mad- | in Europe, are becoming daily more impossible. 
man and the Swede,” and their modern successor, | Railroads, the printing press, and all the won- 
Napoleon Bonaparte. drous and beneficent discoveries of modern 
tt is a mistake, too, to suppose that all great | science, by diminishing the ignorance which 
soldiers love their vocation. Such men as Napo-| breeds war, diminish the chances of war; and 
leon, who, for selfish and ambitious objects, in-| the penalty which we and other nations are now 
volve the world in the horrors and atrocities of | paying, in the shape of an enormous debt, for 
war, naturally love the means whereby their ends | wars into which we and they were dragged, or 
are to be accomplished, just as we may suppose | which we and they might have avoided, are aid- 
a burglar to have a fondness for his crowbar or | ing, through the irresistible logic of the pocket, 
his pistol. But the great soldiers who, in the | the conviction that war is an unmitigated evil. 
interest of society, resist the aggressive ambition | Our political education in this matter may not 
of the Alexanders, the Charles the 12ths, and | yet be complete; but there is no denying that, 
the Napoleons, confess as freely and feel as sin-| within the last two-and-thirty years, we have 
cerely as the most conscientious Quaker who ever | made some progress towards a thorough compre- 
breathed, that war is a nuisance, a barbarism, | hension of the fact, that, if we bad been wiser, 
and acrime. When soldiers of this class fight | we should have had fewer wars upon our hands. 
battles it is in the name and for thesake of peace; | This conviction is not likely to be lessened by 
and their victories, however splendid they may | any possible turn of events; and offensive war- 
be, are only considered of value when they | fare, with, of course, the defensive warfare which 
shorten the duration of war. The greatest of | is its antagonist and its consequence, will dimi- 
victories, and that which draws upon the head of | nish in the same proportion that our knowledge 
the victorious General the most enthusiastic | increases. Even although, as seems but too pro- 
applause, and the most substantial gratitude of | bable, a general war should be the result of the 
nations, is the victory which ends a war, and con- | various revolutions that are now boiling and bub- 
solidates a peace. Such a victory was Waterloo; | bling over the Continent, it will be a shorter and 
and all the preaching of all the Quakers, estima- | less disastrous war than it would have been at an 
ble, veatenilihe, just and eloquent as such preach- | earlier period of European civilization. We are 
ing might be, never did so much for the peace of | not yet in the millennium. Men are not angels; 
the world as the Duke of Wellington did on the me- | and people as well as Kings have still too much 
morable day which ended the mischievous career | reliance upon brute force not to trust to that 
of the Emperor Napoleon. Men who, in their | more than to reason for the solution of their dif- 
abhorrence of fighting, maintain both offensive | ferences: but, notwithstanding all their present 
and defensive warfare to be alike wicked, commit | faults and ignorance, a real progress has been 
a moral injustice. With the best of motives and| made. Though Europe bristles with bayonets at 
intentions, they confound the world’s notions of | this moment—though the thunder of cannon re- 
right and wrong. They persist in seeing no dif- | sounds over its fairest portions—and though the 
ference between the ruffian who breaks the law| prospect is anything but favourable for the 
and the police constable who uses physical foree | speedy discontinuance of these deplorable strug- 
to coerce the ruffian and prevent ruffianism; or | gles, it is for the sake of happy peace that un- 
between the blood-thirsty conquerer, whose war- | happy war is raging. The mutual ignorance of 
fare is wholly aggressive, and the man whom the | the ruled and the rulers has brought society to 
outraged and injured nations entrust with their | an issue, in which the only arbiter is the sword. 
defence. The true soldier, such as the Duke of |The arbiter will be employed ; and, after the ne- 
Wellington, has none of that fabulous admiration | cessary amount of suffering to all parties, peace 
for his vocation which the unthinking give him | will be established upon a basis as broad as, but 
credit for. No man ever did more for peace than | no broader than, the wisdom of the nations that 
the Duke of Wellington, and no war-hater ever | are interested in its maintenance. 
eaid a truer or finer thing in dispraise of war than} While we think this country and Europe at 
he did. ‘‘ What a glorious and beautiful thing a | large are much indebted to Mr. Cobden, for bring- 
victory must be,” said an enthusiastic young | ing into prominent notice the desirableness and 
lady to him. “Glorious and beautiful!” soled necessity of arbitration clauses in all future trea 
his Grace; “I know of nothing more dreadful | ties between the various states of Europe ; and 
and hideous—except a defeat.” though we look forward to the day when a war 
Happily for the world, it is becoming wiser | between England and France will seem as ridicul- 
than it was in the matter of offensive war. The | ous as a war between Kent and Sussex, we are 
whole tendency of our civilization is eminently ' desirous of recording our opinion that arbitration 


& principle, in fact—uuless the stronger half of pacific. Ignorance is the great parent of the 
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clauses can of themselves do nothing, in our im- | against English subjects, because England has 


ect state of society, to prevent offensive, and 


uently defensive, war. Unless these clauses 


are aided by popular intelligence and popular 
foree—not only partial to one country in Europe, 
but universal to all—these clauses will be merel 

sentimental effusions and abstractions of no vad 
If it were possible that Kent could have a pecu- 
niary, territorial, or personal difference with Sus- 
sex, which it would persist in fighting out, and 


would not submit to arbitration, a power greater 


than Kent and Sussex combined would step into 
the field, and by physical force—i. e. war—com- 
pel them to keep the peace. But where is the 
power greater than France and England combined, 
and representing both France and England, as 
well as the general commonwealth of Europe, 
that could step in between two such mighty belli- 
rents after their refusal of peaceful arbitration? 
uch a power does not exist, and cannot be con- 
stituted. Physical force will always remain the 
ultimate arbitrator amongst nations; either the 
physical force of the contending parties them- 
selves, or the physical force of one greater than 
them both. Even our peaceful law is in itself an 
expression of war. Let ten men forcibly resist 
the law, and immediately a superior force of offi- 
cers of the law—with the constable’s truncheon 
or the soldier’s musket, in blue coat or in red, as 
necessity or expediency may dictate—step in to 
the support of the law which is outraged, to cap- 
ture the delinquents, or if they resist to extremity, 
to kill them. We may call this what we please, 
but in principle it is defensive war. There is no 
escaping from this ultimatum : it always exists, 
though, fortunately, it is not always nece: to 
use it, or even to show it. The wealthy Gaakier 
who goes to bed at night, after shutting up his 
shop, reposes in security—not on a moral, but 
on a physical defence of his goods and his chat- 
tels, his limbs and his life. Arms and truncheons 
—ready in case of need—are his defence; and 
were these not available, he would become the 
of the spoiler, and the victim of the mur- 
erer; just as Europe would become, if there 
were no high police in the shape of armies, to 
keep the rapacious and the ignorant within the 
bounds of the law. 

Thus, while we approve of the spirit of Mr. 
Cobden’s motion, and think the mere exhibition 
of the question from time to time calculated to 
do good and to set men thinking, we quite con- 
eur in the sentiments of Lord Palmerston and 
some others, who, upon the introduction of his 
enptinaian motion on Tuesday night, met it 
with as courteous a negative as the forms of the 
House would allow. “TI ean conceive,” said his 
ioeat 2 nothing that would bring more into 
copardy t — relations of this country 
than that an idea should prevail among foreign 
nations that we are so attached to that we 
dare not make war; and that, therefore, any 
@ggression or any injury may be safely ventured 





such a rooted aversion to war that she will not 
repel it.” This is plain common sense, taking 
human nature as it exists, and not as it might 
exist, for the basis of its operations. We are 
anxious to do justice to the kindly intentions of 
the Society of Friends. We wish the whole 
world agreed in the beautiful and angelic maxim 
that they derive from the Gospel; but until at 
least the larger half of Europe have religion and 
wisdom enough to practise it, and physical force 
sufficient, in case of need, to deter the wicked, 
who are of a contrary opinion, from making 
aggressions upon it—policemen and soldiers, with 
truncheons and muskets, must, we fear, be looked 
upon as a most imperative, though avery disa- 
greeable, necessity.—London Illustrated News. 





For Friends’ Review. 
CLEANLINESS. 


It has been remarked by some one that cleanli- 
ness was akin to godliness. Without discussing 
this proposition, it may at any rate be conceded, 
that it conduces materially to the health of the 
body, at all times, and in all places; mofe .par- 
ticularly in crowded alleys and ill ventilated 
houses, accompanied with a meagre or un- 
wholesome diet. With these sentiments in view, 
and a design to be practically useful to those 
whose destitution often disqualifies them to make 
the best of their privations, we cannot but regard 
favorably, the operations of a Society in Glasgow, 
which distributes prizes to those housewives, who, 
for three months together, keep the cleanest 
houses in dirty localities. During the prevalence 
of an epidemic, cleanliness, carefulness in diet, 
and thorough ventilation, are important preser- 
vatives of health. D 





SHOE BUSINESS OF LYNN, MASS. 
The shoe business is the life of Lynn. Only 


women’s, misses’ and children’s shoes are made 
here. Engaged in this business there are of 
manufacturers, or men who “carry on” the 
business, 78 ; of cutters, or men who “cut out” 
the shoes, 175; of men and boys so employed in 
making shoes, 2,458; of men and boys so. em- 
ployed, but living out of town, 900; of women 
aah girls employed in binding shoes, 4,925 ; of 
the same so employed and living out of town, 
1,600, making of employees an aggregate of 
10,058. The number of men and boys employed 
in making shoes is more than seventy per cent. 
larger now than it was in 1842. The increase of 
the number of women and girls employed in 
binding shoes has, we presume, been correspond- 
ingly great. But it should be stated that the 
shoe business in 1842 was unusually depressed ; 
that much less of it was done during the last than 
will probably be done during the present year. 
The number of pairs of shoes made during the 
last year was 3,190,000 ; the number pubctniaed 
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3,540,000 pairs. The cost of the material of 
these was $1,435,545; that of making them 
$957,030; making the cost of the 3,540,000 
pairs of shoes to have been $2,392,575. The 
cost of making shoes now is about one-sixth less 
than it was a ines years ago.—Scientific Ame- 
rican. 





_ FRIENDS’ REVIEW. | 


PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 4, 1849. 


Our readers will find in the present number an 
article of considerable length, which was copied 
from “The London [Illustrated News,” containing 
the views of the Editor on the Arbitration move- 
ment, which has recently occupied the attention of 
the British Parliament. This article is given in 
extenso, in order that our readers may be put in 
possession of the arguments by which it is attempted 
to show the necessity of maintaining, under existing 
circumstances, those military establishments which 
press so heavily on the finances of nations, and 
which operate so unfavourably on general morality. 

It will be observed that the London Editor makes 
no attempt to prove that war, either offensive or 
defensive, can be prosecuted without violating the 
precepts and spirit of the gospel. His admission, 
that the Society of Friends have derived their 
maxims of peace from the gospel—and he does not 
attempt to show that it is erroneously derived— 
taken in connection with the general tenor of his 
arguments, seems to lead to the conclusion, that the 
Christian religion cannot be prudently adopted, and 
carried into practice, in the present state of the 
world. He has not quoted the passage, yet he has 
certainly adopted the reasoning of the Jewish coun- 
cil, when the miracle of raising Lazarus from the 
dead was announced ; “If we let him thus alone, 
all men will believe on him, and the Romans will 
come and take away both our place and nation.” 
They could not deny his miracles, and therefore 
must admit his authority ; but they were afraid of 
the consequences which they supposed would 
ensue from the acknowledgment of doctrines too 
evidently divine to be denied. The Jewish doctors 
would probably have thought that in case the Ro- 
mans in general would agree to receive the doc- 
trines of the Saviour, they might have safely per- 
mitted him to proceéd in propagating them in 
Judea. But as the world then was, they judged it 
more politic to destroy the Saviour, than to risk the 
consequences of admitting his religion to be spread 
among them. In their council, the truth of his 
mission does not appear to have been questioned— 
and for this there was no doubt a conclusive rea- 
son—it was too clearly attested by his miracles to 
be impeached. The question was, therefore, re- 


able circumstance, that the question of war and 
peace is usually discussed on the part of our Chris. 
tian advocates of war upon the same principle. 

The remarks in reply to the London Editor, 
which have been prepared for insertion, are deferred 
until next week, as from their length they would 
occupy too much of our room in the present num- 
ber. In the meantime, it is to be presumed that 
the readers of this journal will scrutinize the argu. 
ments of the writer, and perceive for themselves 
how difficult it is to advance even plausible reasoys 
in support of a false conclusion. 





By information received from the west, it appears 
that the wheat crop there is likely to fall considera- 
bly below the usual quantity, owing to the rust. 
In the eastern parts of Pennsylvania, and the ad. 
joining states, the crop of wheat, which is now 
entirely harvested, is believed to be an ample 
one; the hay is unusually abundant, and the 
supply of oats is fully an average crop. The sea- 
son is not yet sufficiently advanced to enable us 
to ascertain what the produce of Indian corn will 
be. The prospect, however, is not inferior to what 
usually appears at this season of the year. 





Marriep,—At Olveston, near Bristol, England, 

on the 13th of 6th month, Witt1am Tannen, to 
Saran, the only surviving daughter of our late 
friend, Daniel Wheeler. 
, At.Friends’ Meeting House, Salem, Iowa, 
on the 20th of Sixth month last, Josern J. Hoac, of 
East Grove, to Racnen, daughter of Brinton Dar- 
lington, of the former place. 








Drep,—At his residence near Jamestown, Guil- 
ford county, N. C., on the 13th ult., Davip Bearp, 
Sr., inthe 76th year of his age, a member of Deep 
River Monthly Meeting. 


——, In the City of New York, on the 17th ult, 
Racue W., wife of James Hilyard, and daughter 
of the late George Haines, of Rancocas, Burlington 
Co., N. J., in the 38th year of her age. Her dis 
ease was inflammation of the bowels; and so in- 
sidious was its progress, that no ser:ous apprehen- 
sions of a fatal termination were entertained by 
her friends until a very few days before her de- 
cease, when she soon sank into a state of uncon- 
sciousness, which continued almost uninterrupted 
to the close. Previously she had been favoured to 
see that her end was approaching, and was enabled 
to resign her husband and little ones into His hand, 
without whose notice not a sparrow falls to the 
ground ; and her last lucid accents were those of 
thanksgiving and praise. 

——, At West Chester, Pa., on the night of 27th 
ult., aged 62 years, Saran, wife of James Emlen; 
well known as a valuable minister of the gospel, 
who had travelled extensively in the service of het 
divine Master, both in her native land and the 
British Islands. She had long been in declining 
health, but her final disease, which was a paralytic 
affection, was of but a few days continuance. 
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Drep,—At the residence of her father in Butter- 
nuts, N. Y., on the morning of the 2ist ult., Jane 
Exizazetn, only daughter of Rowland R. Collins, 
aged eleven years. 

At her residence in this city, on the 25th 
ult., Esrner Evans, widow of the late John Evans, 
a member of the Northern District Monthly Meet- 
ing, in the 69th year of her age. 

On the night of same day, at New Hope, 
Bucks Co., Pa., after a short illness, Saran M. Ey, 
of this city, widow of Elias Ely. 

—, At his residence in the vicinity of Camden, 
N.J., on Fifth day, the 19th ult, Mason Warp, a 
member of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting, aged 
about 60 years. 





HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


The Winter Term will commence on Fourth day, 
the 10th of Tenth month next. It is important that 
early application be made for those who desire to 
enter the school at the time. No student is admit- 
ted for less than one year. Circulars, stating the 
terms and other information required by parents, 


may be had on 4. weg to CHaries YARNALL, 
ae of the Board of Managers, No. 39 Mar- 
ket St., Philadelphia. 


7th mo. 25th. 





From the Mercury. 


FLOGGING IN THE NAVY. 


Several papers have noticed that in the late cruise 
of the United States armed ship Independence, 
instead of the cruel custom of flogging in our 
navy being diminished, it has increased to such 
an alarming degree as to call for the interposition 
of Congress. 

Had it not been recorded by an eye-witness, 
no one could possibly believe that such cruelties 
could have been inflicted on human beings, more 
especially on American Citizens. 

This ship sailed from Boston, August 29, 1846, 
for a cruise in the Pacific; and was 403 days at 
sea, and 593 days in port, and sailed 56,214 
miles. 

During the voyage, the enormous number of 
44,835 lashes with that extremely painful instru- 
ment the cat-o’-nine-tails, were inflicted on the bare 
backs of _the poor sailors, and to show how ineffi- 
cient this barbarous punishment (every stroke 
bringing blood) was in the preservation of the 
rigid discipline, double the number of lashes were 
inflicted on the voyage home to that going out. 
What will philanthropists or christians say to 
this? What will the civilized world think of 
American naval officers?—and what will the 
Navy Department or Congress do, when the log 
book of the cruise of this ship unfolds those bar- 
barities to their astonished eyes. 

_ Discipline and good order must be preserved 
in the navy, and so they must be in schools, and 
families, and in society generally, but this is, and 
can be done, without the lash, and it cannot be 
hecessary for a trifling offense to strip a man, and 
tie him _ the shrouds, and flog him with the 
cat until his skin is cut into shreds, and the blood 








flows down to his heels. Such punishment de- 
grades him ever afterwards in his own eyes, and 
those of his fellow seamen, and fills his heart with 
revenge against those whom he considers his 
enemies and persecutors. 

Let this intolerable cruelty in our navy be im- 
mediately abated by the indignant voice of the 
people—by petitions to the Navy Department and 
to Congress, to have these acts of cruelty on board 
the ship Independence (what a burlesque on the 
name) thoroughly investigated, and that the guilt 
may fall upon those who are criminal, and the 
innocent be exculpated. HwUMANITAS. 


[This passage from the Mercury is quoted as an 
illustration of the barbarous tendency of war. In 
no establishment for civil or industrial objects 
would such treatment of the labouring class be 
thought of. There is no reason to imagine that the 
officers on board American armed ships are more 
cruel than other men of like occupation. But the 
trade of the warrior, and the discipline of the camp 
or navy, are unfavourable in the last degree to the 
cultivation of humanity. The simple fact that on 
board a single ship, and during a single cruise, such 
an amount of punishment could be inflicted by civil- 
ized Americans, must constitute of itself an evi- 
dence not to be mistaken, of the anti-christian cha- 
racter of the system to which it belongs. If an 
employment is right in itself, it must be admissible 
for some persons to engage in it. But it is diffi- 
cult to perceive how a pious parent could possibly 
consent to place a son in a position where he would 
be likely to participate, either as actor or sufferer, 
in scenes of this character. The laws of Congress 
and the regulations of the navy department, may 
perhaps impose some restraint upon such barbarous 
exertions of authority. But the spirit of war is 
essentially a spirit of cruelty, which no regulations 
can wholly restrain. If we would escape the con- 
sequences, we must remove the cause.—Ep. | 





For Friends’ Review. 


CONDESCENSION ESSENTIAL TO BROTHERLY 
HARMONY, 


A valued friend in Loudon county, Va., direct- 
ed my attention to the following article which 
appeared in the 5th volume of the “ Friend.” 
Sentiments so well expressed, and in themselves 
so true, seventeen years ago, it is apprehended 
may with propriety be republished in the Review, 
as being also correct at this time. They may 
serve asa watchword to him that thinketh he 
standeth, or who may be backward in applying 
to others that law, which he would take the bene- 
fit of himself. It is a great mistake and a dan- 
gerous one, for any man or body of men, in non- 
essentials at least, to assume the position, that he 
or they are right; and those who differ must be 
wrong. It was an impressive exhortation of the 
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apostle to his fellow believers, to bear one another’s 
burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ.  P. 


When we consider how great a variety of tem- 
perament and constitution exists among men, how 
widely different the systems of education by which 
we have been trained, the diversity of our per- 
suits, associations, habits of thinking and modes of 
life, it is by no means surprising that a considera- 
ble variety of opinions, on many subjects, should 
be found among mankind. Scarcely any two 
persons view a proposition in the same light, or 
through one medium. There are minds so con- 
stituted that they see every object in a dark and 
discouraging aspect, and the cheering beams of 
hope seldom, if ever, dispel the clouds of gloom 
which cast a deep shade over the present, and 
sadden their anticipations of the future. Others 
again are the reverse of this; and have so much 
buoyancy and sanguineness in their compositions 
that they rarely look on any but the bright and 
pleasing side of things. It is not uncommon to 
find men who are troubled with irritable tempers, 
quick to take offence and hasty in retorting it, 
while vthers are naturally slow to anger. Some 


are timid, deliberate and calculating in all they 
undertake, and weigh every step with as much 
caution as though momentous consequences hung 
upon it; while others are ardent and impetuous— 
prompt in decision and energetic in execution, | 
taking hold of an enterprise with a vigour and 
activity which surmount every obstacle. 


It seems 
to me among the benevolent arrangements of a 
kind and wise Providence, that this diversity of 
mental constitution obtains; because it furnishes 
a means by which men may be more extensively 
useful to each other. It is easy to see that per- 
sons of such adverse feelings and habits would 
decide very differently as to the feasibility, expedi- 
ency, or usefulness, of many subjects; and yet it 
does not follow, even with this diversity of senti- 
ment, that they may not associate for the accom- 
plishment of these objects, with decided advantage 
—derive additional strength from their union, and 
effect the intended purpose better by their joint 
labours, than if all were precisely of one sentiment. 
It often happens that in the collision of debate, truth 
is elicited—subjects are theroughly canvassed and 
exhibited in new and more favourable aspects; 
we see that our strong holds are untenable, and 
by keeping the mind open to conviction, errors 
may be corrected, which, but for this, would have 
long remained, and become so firmly fixed as not 
to admit of eradication. The coolness and tardi- 
ness of one may check the precipitancy and ardour 
of another, and an excess of caution and inactivity 
in the former may be roused and animated by the 
zeal and enterprise of others with whom he is 
associated. The man of hasty temper may learn 
many useful lessons from him who is meek and 
forbearing; and those whose dispositions are so 
eold and phlegmatic as seldom to admit of any 
excitement, may occasionally be warmed and in- 


vigorated by ebullitions of feeling from the ardey; 
and impassioned. Thus it is that men of contra 
habits and dispositions are made useful to ‘al 
other ; mutually contribute to their own comfor 
and improvement, and to that of mankind; ang 
by their united exertions effect a greater amount 
of good, than could be obtained, were these diverse 
and counteracting qualities unknown among them, 
But there is one property of which all must be 
possessed, in order to enable them to act in unisop 
—it is the principle of adhesion, the moral cement 
which keeps society together, and without which 
it would crumble into ruins—this essential requi- 
site is condescension. Without this, associations 
whether civil or religious, cannot exist. (Conde. 
scension includes a deference and regard for the 
opinions of others, and a respect for their feelings, 
There are few errors which involve men in greater 
troubles, render them more disagreeable and un. 
welcome among their associates, or so embroil and 
imbitter their own lives, as the conclusion that 
we are more likely to be right in our notions, than 
the rest of mankind, and that such as dissent from 
us, are either men of weak judgments, or their 
minds perverted by improper bias. There are 
cardinal points, it is true, which rest on evidence 
so conclusive and of such high original, that we 
ought not to defer our opinion respecting them to 
any man, however exalted his pretensions; such 
as the doctrines of our holy religion—but on the 
ordinary concerns of life, and in matters non- 
essential, such a conclusion as the one I have 
alluded to, is extremely dangerous and presump- 
tuous—it makes us impatient of opposition—hasty 
and intemperate in replying to it, and supercilious 
and dogmatical in supporting our opinions. It 
also leads us to treat the sentiments of others 
with indifference or contempt, to trifle with the 
honest expression of their views, and the conscien- 
tious objections they may feel to positions which 
we have imperatively laid down as incontrovertible. 
If this habit is indulged, it poisons the very 
springs of thought, and gives rise to evil surmis- 
ing. Our friend maintains his own opinion, ad- 
verse to ours, and acts upon it—others concur 
with him in thinking us mistaken, and they also 
act accordingly—this mortifics and irritates us— 
we grow suspicious of them, and begin to accuse 
them in our minds of improper motives or sinister 
designs—our love grows cool, we do not feel that 
cordiality which we once did, and when we meet 
them, are apt to take them by the hand much 
less heartily than we had been wont to do. Sus 
picions harboured in the breast will soon break 
out into charges against them, and though these 
may be repelled as unjust and injurious, as well 
as destitute of any foundation, yet we shall 
become regardless alike of their solemn denial, 
or of the deep and painful wounds we have 
inflicted, and as if we took pleasure in sporting 
with their feelings, reiterate again and again the 
refuted accusation. 
This is not an overwrought picture—real life 
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furnishes many examples of it, and warns each 
one to beware of indulging a disposition and 
habit, which “separates very friends.”” We have 
seen such a course as is here delineated, sour the 
minds of the unhappy subjects of it—give them 
a disrelish for the pursuits and society which once 
constituted their deatent earthly enjoyment, ren- 
der them dissatisfied and uncomfortable in them- 
selves, and alienate them from friends whom 
they tenderly loved. While by a most strange, 
but not uncommon illusion, the unhappy subjects 
imagined that the fault was not in themselves, but 
in those who could not implicitly adopt their 
opinions. 

There can scarcely be anything more unreason- 
able than for a man to assume that he is right 
and all others mistaken, and that they ought to 
accede to his way of thinking, when he cannot 
perhaps adduce a single argument which has 
solidity or force sufficient to convince their judg- 
ments. Many good men, however, act at times, 
as though they entertained this extravagant notion, 
and claim to have their opinions adopted, for no 
sounder or more conclusive reason, than simply 
because they originated with them ; while to others 
perhaps they appear so absurd or puerile, that it 
18 — of surprise they should have originated 
at all. 

It is difficult to calculate the mischief which is 
done to society, when such men pertinaciously 
adhere to their notions, and persist in forcing 
them on others against convictions—the bonds of 
brotherhood are severed—union and harmony are 
dissipated—jealousies and heart-burnings are en- 
gendered ; and all the advantages which flow from 
social intercourse and concentration of effort are 
lost. Should the individual who is so unwise as 
to take this high stand, possess great energy and 
influence, he may possibly succced in gathering 
about him a party who will maintain his preten- 
sions fora time, and thus embroil himself and 
friends in angry controversy ; but if he does not 
succeed in this, he gradually becomes more irrita- 
ble and imperious—his disgust increases—he 
withdraws himself from society, and from those 
engagements which bring him into contact with 
his friends—eloses up the avenues to those amia- 
ble feelings which shed a kind and attractive. in- 
fluence around him, and, shut up within himself, 
retires into obscurity. How wise is it to guard 
with scrupulous vigilance against the first ap- 
proaches toward a state so ealiaiecble ! It steals 
slowly and almost imperceptibly over the mind in 
the beginning—but when it’ has once jaundiced 
and obscured the mental vision, and especially as 
Sapeman the force of intellect and blunts the 

ckness of perception—it pro es much more 
rapidly, and there is far less hep thet its deformi- 
Hes will be seen, or its destructive influence re- 
Pelled by the unhappy victim. 
. & society constituted like that of Friends, 
oe re every consistent member has the privilege 
expressing his opinions in meetings for disci- 


pline ; and where great freedom of discussion of 
course exists, while the sole aim of all should be 
to arrive at the truth, and to support that only, 
it is of the utmost importance to the preservation 
of harmony, and the dignity of such meetings, 
that a kind and conciliating deference should al- 
ways be paid to each others’ feelings and senti- 
ments. ‘ That the younger should submit them- 
selves to the elder” is the advice of the apostle, 
and at the same time he adds, “ Yea all of you 
be subject one to another; and be clothed with 
humility.’”” The mantle of humility not only 
renders us invulnerable to assaults from without; 
but it clothes us with an armour which is proof 
against self-conceit, petulance, the pride of opinion, 
and the love of power. 

The apostle Paul beautifully describes that 
courtesy and gentleness of demeanour which makes 
a man truly great, when he thus exhorts the be- 
lievers, “ Be kindly affectioned one to another, 
with brotherly love, in honour preferring one 
another—with all lowliness and meekness, with 
long suffering, forbearing one another in love— 
endeavouring to keep the unity of the spirit in 
the bond of peace.” What could be more ap- 
propriate, or more becoming the demeanour of 
Christian brethren towards each other! How 
delightful and edifying must be the intercourse 
with a society whose members are governed by 
such benign and heavenly tempers! No won- 
der that the Psalmist, in contemplating so delight- 
ful a scene, should exclaim with holy rapture, 
“ Behold how good and how pleasant a thing it 
is for brethren to dwell together in unity,” or 
that on a community so harmonious, the Lord 
should command a “blessing, even life forever- 
more.” It appears to me that those short exhor- 
tations of the apostle, duly observed, would not 
only terminate many of the religious dissensions 
which distract Christendom, but put an end to 
more than half the vexations and disputes of life. 
If we were kindly affectioned one to another, we 
should cherish the greatest tenderness for each 
others’ feelings and reputation. Our deportment 
would be marked with meekness and gentleness, 
and every thing like evil surmising would be ban- 
ished from our thoughts. If we preferred and 
honoured others before ourselves, we should be 
neither obstinate nor irritable in urging our own 
views, while lowliness of mind and long suffering 
would enable us to forbear and be kind, even to 
unreasonable opposers. Instead of withdrawing 
from our friends and shunning their society, when 
their views and pursuits come in collision with 
ours, or endeavouring to lessen their influence 
and standing, by insinuations to their disadvan- 
tage—we should prize the unity of the brethren 
more than any selfish or personal consideration, 
and rather seek their company, striving to win 
them by the kindness and frankness of our de- 
portment, and by a course of sound, manly, and 
temperate reasoning. This would open the path 
to private, brotherly admonition or labour, with 
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those whom we thought in error; and should 
such an interview result in the conviction that we 
ourselves were in the wrong, would enable us to 
see and confess it with the magnanimity of a 
Christian. A contrary course closes every avenue 
tosuch friendly conference, and hardens us against 
those who differ from us. 


How tranquillizing—how soothing to the spirit, 
is the benign influence of that divine charity 
“which suffereth long and is kind; which envieth 
not, vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up—doth 
not behave itself unseemly; seeketh not her own ; 
is not easily provoked ; thinketh no evil, rejoiceth 
not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth,—bear- 
ath all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, and endureth all things.” The more this 
heavenly temper which so eminently characterized 
our Lord and Master, reigns within our breasts, 
the greater will be our peace and comfort, both 
in ourselves and among our companions. _ Diffi- 
culties and vexations which, when destitute of it, 
seem almost intolerable, will disappear ; doubts, 
and fears, and prejudices, which we have been 
secretly harbouring respecting our friends, would 
flee away, and the sweet serenity of our spirits 
would shed a genial and invigorating influence 
around us. The bonds of civil, religious, and 
domestic society, would thus be purified and 
strengthened : “‘ we should be kind to each other, 
tender hearted, forgiving one another, even as 
God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven us.” And 
as “even Christ pleased not himself,” so, instead 
of nestling in our own selfishness and ease, it 
would become our primary concern to imitate his 
holy example in doing good to all, and contri- 
buting to the welfare and comfort of our friends. 
“The strong would bear the infirmities of the 
weak, not pleasing themselves, but each one 
striving to please his neighbour, for his good, to 
edification.”’ 





SIR JOHN BARROW. 
(Concluded from page 695.) 


At this time Barrow’s mind was much per- 
plexed concerning his future course in life; but 
he was too manly to indulge in despondency ; 
and it was curious enough that, through one of 
the sons of this wise man, came the first opening 
of which he felt any desire to avail himself; for, 
owing to the recommendation of Mr. Gibson of 
the Bank, he obtained the situation of mathema- 
tical teacher in the academy of Dr. James at 
Greenwich. There he spent between two and 
three years, afterwards fixing himself in London, 
where he communicated instruction in mathema- 
tics to many persons among the higher classes of 
society. In the course of the year 1791 he be- 
came acquainted with Sir George Staunton, who 
called on him one day to inquire whether he 
could bestow a portion of his leisure in instruct- 
ing his only son, a boy of ten or eleven years of 
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age. To this proposal Barrow gladly acceded, 
‘I suppose,’ said Sir George, ‘ you are practically 
acquainted with astronomy, and know the cop. 
stellations and principal stars by name? I am 4 
great advocate of practical knowledge! Barrow 
answered in the affirmative; and ‘the constella. 
tions and astronomy,’ he adds, ‘ brought vividly 
to my mind my old friend Mr. Gibson, and the 
globe and the map of the Town Bank School ; and 
I was more than ever persuaded that all is for the 
best.’ Thus was laid the foundation of a friend. 
ship which ended only with life; and Barrow 
always acknowledged with gratitude that to Sir 
George Staunton’s unvarying kindness he was 
indebted for all the good fortune which attended 
him through life. 

A few months later, Sir George Staunton having 
been appointed to accompany Lord Macartney 
in his embassy to China, in the capacity of <ecre- 
tary of embassy, and minister plenipotentiary, 
that gentleman contrived to have young Barrow’s 
name placed on the list of the ambassador's suit 
as comptroller of the household ; and this arrange- 
ment filled him with so much joy, that (as he 
expresses it) he was ‘ overwhelmed with delight.’ 

Previous to launching out into the new world 
now opening before him, he contrived to visit his 
parents at Dragleybeck ; and we cannot forbear 
noting down the brief sketch he gives of the good 
old couple at this period of his life. ‘1 found 
my parents happy and well; but my mother’s 
eyesight, which had long been failing, was now 
quite gone ; the principal uneasiness it occasioned 
her was her inability to attend divine service, the 
church being a mile from the cottage; my father 
and mother having, for more than twenty years, 
never missed the two Sunday services ; but my 
father read to her the morning lessons and the 
evening service regularly every Sunday. The 
loss of sight never interfered with my mother’s 
usual cheerfulness, and the young ladies of Ulver- 
stone were her constant and agreeable visitors.’ 

Barrow had just completed his twenty-eighth 
year when he sailed in Lord Macartney’s suit on 
the 26th September, 1792. Our space will not 
admit of any extracts from the journal he kept 
during his voyage to China, and visits to Chusan, 
Pekin, and Canton. We may, however, be allow- 
ed to quote one passage which bears upon the 
earlier part of his history—Among the costly 
presents sent by George III. to the emperor of 
China, were several valuable mathematical and 
scientific instruments, which, on the arrival of the 
embassy in Pekin, were delivered to the care of 
Barrow, in order that they should be fitted up m 
the great hall of audience, in the palace of Yuen- 
min-Yuen, for the emperor’s inspection. This 
charge he felt to be a serious one, when he found 
himself surrounded by the members of the tribunal 
of mathematics, and other learned personages, all 
asking him questions concerning astronomy, 
mathematics, ke ‘How often,’ he exclaims, 


‘when among these people, did I think of my 
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old friend Gibson, and how much I was in- 
to him I’ 

After an absence of two years from England, 
Barrow landed at Spithead in the ambassador’s 
suit, on the 6th of September, 1794. Sir George 
Staunton’s house was now his home, where, besides 
the instruction bestowed on Mr. Staunton, he was 
busily employed in compiling and arranging the 
materials for Sir George’s official account of the 
embassy to China. He, however, obtained a few 
weeks’ leave of absence, to run down to Ulver- 
stone to see his parents, whom he found quite 
well, and ‘delighted at his safe return.’ There 
he found himself looked upon as a curiosity ; for 
at that time it was by no means so ordinary a 
matter to traverse the globe, as it is in the pre- 
sent day; and a man who had visited Pekin, 
and seen the emperor of China, was regarded as 
a wonder. 

On his return to London, Barrow resumed his 
usual course of life ; and among his other engage- 
ments was that of accompanying Mr. Staunton 
three days in the week to Kew Gardens, where 
they used to botanise with Aiton’s ‘ Hortus Ku- 
yensis’ in their hands, which, in Barrow’s future 
travels in South Africa, was of the greatest ser- 
vice to him, Kew being in possession of specimens 
of a large portion of the Flora of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Towards the close of 1796, the Cape of Good 
Hope having fallen into our hands, its govern- 
ment was committed to Lord Macartney, who 
immediately appointed Barrow as his private 
secretary—a nomination equally honorable and 
agreeable to him ; and on the 4th May, 1797, he 
landed in Cape Town in health and high spirits. 
Here a new sphere of duty awaited him, which 
he filled with the same energy and diligence 
which had marked his course throughout life. 
Owing to the refractory state of the Boers in the 
colony, Lord Macartney, on his first arrival, found 
himself encompassed with difficulties, which were 
increased by an utter ignorance of the geography 
of the country. He entrusted Barrow with a 
mission to the Boers at Graaff Reynet, which was 
exploratory as well as conciliatory in its object. 
Having fulfilled this mission most satisfactorily, 
he subsequently volunteered his services in other 
expeditions, with the view of becoming acquainted 
with the people, as well as with the productions 
of the cvuntry, and ascertaing the geographical 
positions of the various settlements, which at that 
ime were most imperfectly known. ‘Thus,’ he 
briefly expresses it, ‘between the first of July, 
1796, and the 17th January, 1797, I had 


traversed every part of the colony of the Cape of 
Hope, and visited the several countries of 


the Caffres, the Hottentots, and the Bosjesmen ; 
performing a journey exceeding three thousand 
miles on horseback, very rarely in a covered 
wagon, and full one-half the distance as a pedes- 
trian. During the whole time (with the excep- 
Yon of a few nights passed at the Drosdy house 
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of Graaff Reynet) I never slept under a roof, but 
always in a wagon, and in the cot that I brought 
with me in the good ship “ Trusty” from Eng- 
land,’ 

His services on these occasions were duly ap- 
preciated by Lord Macartney, who, in the follow- 
ing year, appointed him to the situation of auditor- 
general of public accounts, civil and military, with 
a salary of £1000 pounds a year. Barrow was so 
overwhelmed with surprise and gratitude at this 
unexpected good fortune, that it literally took 
away his speech for a moment, so that he could 
only bow in silence to his kind benefactor. Soon 
afterwards, the narrative of his African travels 
was published in England, under the direction of 
his unfailing friend Sir George Staunton, who 
obtained for the work a sum of £900. But this 
pews prosperity was damped by the loss of 
ris venerable father, and the subsequent death of 
Sir George Staunton, who had deservedly won his 
most grateful and affectionate attachment. 

He now resolved to ‘sit down quietly to audit 
with diligence and regularity the public accounts, 
which was an important part of his duty; to marry 
a wife ; and that being accomplished, to look out 
for a small comfortable house near the town, and 
to become a country gentleman in South Africa,’ 
‘ Accordingly,’ he continues, ‘at Stellensbosch, in 
August, 1799, I was united in marriage to Miss 
Anna Maria Triiter, the only daughter of Peter 
John Triiter, Esq., member of the Court of Jus- 
tice, a lady whose acquaintance I made the first 
week of our arrival at the Cape. In the early 
part of 1800 I purchased a house, with a paddock, 
garden, and vineyard attached, named the Liesbeck 
Cottage, from the river of that name, which flow- 
ed past the foot of the grounds. My house look- 
ed on the west side of the Table mountain which 
sloped down almost to the gate, and presented a 
picturesque mass of varied rock and native plants, 
among which the erica and protea were conspicu- 
ous; and of the latter the argentea, or silver-tree, 
prevailed. My family consisted of myself, my 
wife and child, an old nurse, and four other ser- 
vants. My stud was limited to two stout carri 
horses for drawing a curricle, and two sadd 
horses. I had an Indian groom and a helper.’ 

At this pleasant home Mr. Barrow passed 
about two years, in the diligent fulfilment of bis 
official duties, as well as in attendance on other 
matters connected with the improvement of the 
colony ; but in 1802, the Cape of Good Ho 
being, in compliance with the provisions of the 
treaty of Amiens, surrendered to the Batavian 
republic, Mr. Barrow prepared to return to his 
native land, accompanied by his wife and child. 

His services at the Cape had been fully appre- 
ciated by Lord Macartney and General Dundas, 
through whose influence he was, shortly after his 
arrival in England, presented to Mr. Pitt and 
Lord Melville, who, on their accession to power 
in 1804, gave him the appointment of second 
secretary to the Admirality. On the occasion of 
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his first official visit to Lord Melville, he writes 
thus :—‘In taking leave, with expressions of 
gratitude for his fordship's kindness—“ by the 
way,” he said, auguings “]T hope you are not a 
Scotchman?” “No my lord; I am only a Bor- 
derer—I am North Lancashire.” He then said, 
“Mr. Pitt and myself, but chiefly the latter, have 
been so much taunted for giving away all the good 
things to Scotchmen, that I am very glad on the 
present occasion to have selected an English- 
man |” 

Mr. Barrow was still in the prime of life when 
he found himself placed in an honorable and use- 
ful position, where (with the interval of a few 
months) he served his country diligently during 
forty years—a most eventful period of our 
national history; and he says in his memoirs, 
with a certain degree of modest self-gratulation, 
that having served during that period under 
twelve or thirteen several naval administrations, 
he had ‘reason to believe that he had given satis- 
faction to all of them;’ adding—‘I am happy in 
the reflection that I have experienced kindness 
and attention from all.’ 

Amid his numerous professional duties, he 
found time to write several popular works, as well 
as to contribute largely to our periodical literature; 
and he observes that these mentai exercises, con- 
jointly with personal exertions and moderate 
habits, had, he believed, tended to keep up his 
‘flow of health and of animal spirits much beyond 
the usual period of human existence.’ Sir James 
Graham seems to have truly portrayed his cha- 
racter when, after having perused his life of Lord 
Howe, he wrote as follows :—‘So far from ex- 
claiming “how can my friend the secretary of the 
Admiralty find time to write a book;” I can 
speak from the experience of some years, that he 
never neglected a public duty ; that he never was 
wanting in a kind office to a friend; and yet, from 
a wise economy of leisure, he always had a spare 
moment for some useful research or some literary 
occupation.’ 

Mr. Barrow was also the zealous promoter of 
science, and lent his warmest support to those 
gallant men who perilled their lives in quest of a 
north-west passage in the arctic seas. 

In 1835 he was surprised and gratified by the 
honour of a baronetey being conferred on him. 

Sir John Barrow was still full of vigour and 
energy when, in his eighty-first year, he resolved 
to withdraw from public life, and ‘to give place 
to a successor.’ In accepting his resignation, the 
Board of Admiralty expressed their deep sense 
of the zeal with which he had ‘rendered science 
subservient to our naval and commercial inter- 
ests,’ as well as of his assiduous attention to the 
duties of his important office. 

Many were the testimonies of regard and 
respect which followed him into the retirement of 
of domestic life; but none were more gratifying 
to him than an address from the arctic voyagers, 
Parry, Franklin, Ross, and Back, presenting him 





with a piece of plate, ‘as a testimony of thei; 
personal esteem, and of the high sense they enter. 
tained of the talent, zeal, and energy’ which he 
had ‘unceasingly displayed in the promotion of 
arctic discovery.’ 

With such proofs of deserved esteem, the yen. 
erable baronet withdrew into the bosom of his 
family, and passed the evening of his days jp 
peaceful and yet not idle seelusion. His autobj. 
ography was not completed until he had nearly 
accomplished his eighty-third year; and it is now 
only a few weeks since he departed this life, 
without either suffering or disease. 

On the morning of Thursday, November 23, 
he took his usual walk, and on the evening of the 
same day he expired, in the presence of his be. 
loved wife and children—how sincerely lamented 
they alone can tell who knew his worth in pri- 
vate as well as in public life—Chambers’s Jour. 
nal. 





COMPUTING POWER OF THE DOG. 


In the West of England, not far from Bath, 
there lived towards the close of the last century, 
a worthy clergyman, who was as benevolent as 
he was learned. There were turnspits in those 
days—a most intelligent set they were, and Toby, 
who was an especial favourite, was a model of 
the breed, with legs worthy of the Gow Chrom 
himself, upon which he waddled after his master 
everywhere, sometimes not a little to his annoy- 
ance ; but Teby was a worthy, and he could not 
find it in his heart to snub him. Things, how- 
ever, came at last to such a pass, that Toby con- 
trived somehow or other to find his way to the 
reading-desk on a Sunday, and when the door 
was opened, he would whip in, well knowing that 
his reverend patron was too kind and too deco- 
rous to whip him out. Now, the exemplary Dr. 
B., who thought he had traced a smile upon the 
countenance of some of his parishioners on these 
occasions, felt the impropriety of the proceeding : 
so Toby was locked up in the stable on Sunday 
morning; all to no purpose, however, for he 
scrambled through the shut window, glass, lead 
and all, and trotted up the aisle after his annoyed 
master as usual. Matters were now getting serl- 
ous; so as soon as he had on the Saturday caused 
the beef to revolve to a turn which was to be serv- 
ed cold for the Sunday dinner-—for the good man 
chose that all around him should find the Sab- 
bath a day of rest—Toby was taken out of the 
wheel, and his dinner was given to him; but in- 
stead of being allowed to go at large to take his 
evening walk after it, Molly, to make sure of him, 
took him up by the neck, and putting him into 
the wood-hole where window there was none, 
drew the bolt, andleft him therein. Toby reveng 
ed himself by disturbing the whole family w't 
his inordinate expostulatory yells during the 
whole remnant of Saturday and the greater part 
of Sunday. However, there was no Toby dog- 
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ging the heels of the surpliced minister, and it 
was concluded that the sufferings that the doggie 
and the family had undergone, would have their 
effect. Well, the week wore on, with Toby as 
amiable and as useful as ever, and without a par- 
ticle of sullenness about him—into the wheel 
went he right cheerfully, and made it turn more 
merrily than ever ; in short, parlour, kitchen, and 
all were loud in his praise. However, as it drew 
towards twelve o’clock on the Saturday, Toby 
was missed, and no one could tell what was be- 
come of him. The boy who cleaned the knives 
was despatched to a distant barn where Toby was 
occasionally wont to recreate himself after his 
culinary labours, by hunting rats. No—no Toby. 
The sturdy thrashers, with whom he used some- 
times to go home, under the idea, as it was suppos- 
ed, that they were the lords of the rat-preserve in 
the barn, knew nothing of him. Great was the 
consternation at the Rectory. Hints were thrown 
out that “The Tramps” in the green lane had 
secreted him with the worst intentions, for he was 
plump and sleek ; but their camp was searched in 
vain. The worthy family retired for the night, 
all mourning for Toby : and we believe there is 
no doubt that when the reverend master of the 
house came down on Sunday morning his first 
question was, “ Any tidings of Toby?’’—A me- 
lancholy “No sir,” was the answer. After an 
early breakfast, the village schools were heard— 
their rewards distributed, not without inquirics 
for Toby—and when church-time came, it is said 
that the rector, who walked the short distance in 
full canonicals, looked over his shoulder more 
than once. He passed through the respectful 
country-people collected in the little green grave- 
yard, who looked up to him as their pastor and 
friend, he entered the low-roofed old Norman 
porch overhung with ivy, he walked up the aisle, 
entered the reading desk, and as he was adjusting 
his hassock, caught the eye of Toby twinkling at 
him out of the darkest corner. Need we say 
more, than that after this, Toby was permitted to 
go to church, with the unanimous approbation of 
the parish, as long as he lived. Now if this was 
not calculation on the part of Toby, we know not 
what else to term it.—Broderip's Zoological 
Recreations. 





TRANSPORTATION OF COAL. 


During the week ending the 26th ult., there 
were transported on the Philadel hia and Reading 
rail road, 1,929 tons coal. 
In the same time there were 
shipped by the Schuylkillcanal 17,307  “ 
And during the week ending 
the 24th ult., the amount sent 
from the igh mines, was 25,357 “ 
making for one week’s opera- 

Hon 84,593 


Tons An- 





thracite coal sent to this market. 
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CONVALESCENCE. — 
BY PHQ@BE CAREY. 


I thank thee, O, my God! that once again, 
Under the clear light of thy loving sky, 

My unchained feet may freely tread the plain, 
Or seek the nooks where quiet places lie— 

And fee] the soft air of the spring, as now, 

Sweet as a lover’s kisses on my brow. 


I thank thee, O, my God! for I have known 
Long weary days and nights of wakeful pain; 

How drearily the heavy hours have flown, 
They only know, who languishing have lain 

On a sick bed, and learned how mournfully, 

In such a season, the dull hours go by. 


Yet not abandoned to the solitude . 


Of my unquiet thought, the time has passed ; 
Friends—O, such faithful friends—around me stood, 
Like ministering angels, to the last, 
As made the hand of chastening seem divine, 
Such loving hearts were drawn so near to mine. 


And sweet and useful lessons hath it taught, 
That solemn time of sadness and distress ; 

For on the unnumbered ills of life I thought, 
Until my petty sufferings seemed less : 

How will the little I have borne compare 

With what uncounted hosts have borne, and bear! 


Down on the damp and desolate dungeon’s bed, 
Men, innocent men, have lain for hopeless years ; 

Where the broad fields of cane and rice are spread, 
Grow harvests watered with the bitter tears 

Of the oppressed, whose wretchedness is known, 

All-pitying Father, unto thee alone! 


And thou hast tried the souls of faithful men 
In fearful ways that mine was never tried— 
What countless myriads have the ages seen, 
Martyrs that lived, and martyrs that have died, 
Unconquered at the trial and the stake, 
Suffering unmoved for faith and conscience’ sake. 


O! I can surely never be again 

Forgetful of thy mercies and thy love; 
But rather strive to free my heart from sin, 

And fix its treasure with the things above ; 
While the sweet burden of my thoughts shall be, 
How good, my Father, thou hast been to me. 

Nat. Era. 





EVILS OF LIFE. 


We must acknowledge, that all the blessings 
which are strewed in our path, are dispensed by 
the all bountiful hand. But when we direct our 
attention to what are usually termed the evils of 
life, we find them generally, if not always, the re- 
sult of human neglect or depravity. Though afflic- 
tion cometh not forth of the dust, neither doth 
trouble spring out of the ground, yet man is born to 
trouble as the sparks fly upward. The sparks fly 
upward by the aspiring tendency whieh they them- 
selves communicate to the elements by which the 
are surrounded ; and man makes trouble for himself 
by the abuse of the things which are placed under 
his control. L, 





WANTED, 


A Friend to take charge of the Girls’ oe — 
in this city, as Principal. Application ma made 
to Rebecca Allen, Rachel R. Sheppard, Hannah R. 
Newbold, or Elizabeth W. Tatum. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Evrope—The steamship Europa brings news to 
the’1ith ult. The cholera was reported as increasing 
in London, the deaths for the previous week being 
152, and in Liverpool 201. The growing crops 
throughout England and Ireland are represented as 
very promising. The remaining State prisoners, 
O’Brien, Meagher, McManus, and O’Donohue, sail- 
ed for Van Dieman’s land on the 9th. 

The elections to fill vacancies in the French As- 
sembly, were going forward quietly, and the “ Mo- 
derate”’ candidates are said to be generally success- 
ful. Lamartine has been elected for several de- 

rtments. The cholera continues to decrease in 
Paris, the deaths being reported at less than thirty 
per day. The total number of deaths in Paris and 
suburbs since the breaking out of the disease in 
ist month last, is said to be more than twenty 
thousand. 

The French army entered Rome on the 3d ult. 
The clubs were closed, several of the journals sup- 
pressed, the Assembly dissolved, and the city de- 
clared in.a state of seige. Gen. Garibaldi, the 
Roman commander, escaped from the city with 
10,000 men, and was supposed to have gone towards 
Terracina, with the intention of invading the king- 
dom of Naples. The French had despatched a 
force in pursuit of him. The Roman Assembly, at 
its last sitting, unanimously voted the Constitution 


of the Republic, and ordered it to be deposited in | 


the capito] as the expression of the unanimous wish 
of the Roman people, They also ordered the cele- 
bration of funeral services for those who had fallen 
in defence of the Republic, and voted their thanks 
to the Triamvirs. The Pope fled from Rome on the 
2ith of 11th month, 1848, and the Republic was 
formally proclaimed on the 9th of 21 mo., 1849. 
It has now fallen before the combined armies of 
four nations. The victors will probably be still 
more puzzled to dispose of their conquest than they 
were to gain it. 

Venice still holds out against the Austrians. From 
Hungary, the news is, as usual, conflicting. The 
main army appears to be on the right bank of the 
Danube, opposite Comorn, and the Austrian army 
in the immediate vicinity. 
marching from the North, under Prince Paskiewich, 
one report is that it had been totally defeated on 
the banksof the Theiss, near Miskolez, but accounts, 
seemingly more circurnstantial, represent that the 
Russians have taken Tokay and Erlau, have de- 
spatched a division eeaieie Debreczin, and are 
moving on towards Pesth. President Kossuth and 
his ministers had left Pesth, and gone to Szegedin. 
From Transylvania it was reported that two Rus- 
sian armies had forced their way through the Car- 
pathiaps, and entered Cronstadt and Bistritz. All 
accouits, however, represent the Hungarians as 
extremely enthusiastic, and as enrolling themselves 
in immense numbers to fight for independence. 

The Baden, republicans at Rastadt still held out 
at the last accounts. The war in Denmark has 
again turned in favor of the Danes. 


Carirornia.—Intelligence from this territory to 
6th mo. 20th has been received, brought to Panama 
by the steamer Panama, which arrived at that 
oe on the 11th ult.. and from Chagres to New 

ork by the Crescent City. The operations of the 
gol diggers are still retarded by high water in the 
streams, and the average quantity procured per 
day by each man is not now generally reported 


As to the Russian army | 


at much above eight dollars, while some fo, 
get much more, and many find little or nothing 

rojects for turning some of the streams out of the); 
courses were in agitation. The market at Say 
Francisco is reported to be glutted with dry goods 
and some kinds of provisions, though other kinds o{ 
the latter still command enormous prices, Very 
few of the vast namber of vessels from the easter 
States had yet arrived. 

Gen. Riley, the military commander in California. 
has assumed the duties of Governor. What? has 
become of Gen. Smith does not appear. On the 
3d of 6th mo., Riley issued a proclamation, setting 
forth that he, ‘in accordance with instructions fror 
the Secretary of War, has assumed the adininistra. 
tion of civil affairs in California, not as a military 
governor, but as the executive of the existing ciyj] 
government.’’? He takes the ground that the laws 
of California, not inconsistent with the constitution, 
laws and treaties of the United States, are still in 
force, and must remain so until altered by Con. 
gress, the people of the territory having no right to 
change them. He recommends the enforcement of 
the existing laws, and the election and appointment 
of all officers recognized in them, and also the call- 
ing of a convention to frame a State Constitution, 
preparatory for an application to be admitted into 
the Union. He-accordingly appoints the 1st of 8th 
mo. as the day for holding an election for delegates 
to the Convention, and for other officers.—the Con- 
vention to meet in Monterey on the Ist of 9th mo. 
“Every free male citizen of the United States and 
of Upper California, 21 years of age, and actually 
resident in the District where the vote is lial, 
will be entitled to the right of suffrage.’’ 

A large meeting was held at San Francisco on 
the 12th, which passed resolutions claiming for the 
people the right to organize a government for their 
own protection, and calling upon them to form a 
State Constitution. The executive committee ap- 
pointed at this meeting deny the right of Gen. Riley 
to regulate the assembling of the Convention, but 
for convenience sake recommend the adoption of 
the days named by him for its election and meet- 
ing. A meeting at San Jose, on the 7th, unani- 
mously «pproved the proclamation of the governor. 


Cuo.era.—Cincinnati,— Total interments for 
week ending 24th, 450, cholera 252. On the 25th, 
interments 44, cholera 19; 26th, 46 interments, 19 
cholera ; 27th, 46 interments, 17 cholera. St. Louis, 
23d, 64 interments, 31 cholera ; 24th, 35 interments, 
19 cholera ; 25th, 48 interments, 22 cholera ; 26th, 
29 interments, 14 cholera; 27th, 26 interments, 10 
cholera , 28th, 26 interments, 11 cholera ; 29th 28 
interments, 9 cholera. For the week ending 29th, 
244 interments, 116 cholera. New York, for the 
week ending 28th, 1352 deaths; cholera 672, an 
improvement on the previous week. On the 25th, 
131 cases were reported ; 26th, 150 ; 27th, 205 cases, 
28th, 154 cases; 30th, 189 cases, 81 deaths. The 
daily reports of deaths appear not generally reliable. 
Buffalo, 28th, 58 cases, 13 deaths; 29th, 84 cases, 
21 deaths. Montreal, 28th, 20 deaths. Sandusky, 
Ohio, 26th. 15 cases; 10 deaths. © Boston, for the 
week ending 26th. 105 deaths, 10 of cholera Phr 
ladelphia, 25th, 41 cases, 14 deaths ; 26th, 38 cases 
9 deaths; 27th, 34 cases, 8 deaths ; 28th 26 cases, 
13 deaths; 29th, 61 cases, 20 deaths ; 30th, 39 cases 
13 deaths. For the week ending 28th, 415 inter 
ments; cholera asphyxia 136; do. infantum 58 
dysentery 38, 





